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January 16th, 1866. 
James Hunt, Esq., Ph.D., F.S.A., F.R.S.L., President, in the Chaie. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were read and confirmed. 

The names of the following gentlemen, who had been elected, were 
read : — 

Felhu's — F. E. Davis, Esq., 53, Leicester Square, Bayswater ; Com- 
mander Bedford Pirn, R.N., Belsize Square, Hampstead. 

Cm-responding Member — Dr. Pott, Halle. 

Local Secretaries— -W ". T. Pritchard, Esq., F.A.S.L., Mexico; Dr. H. 
F. Hance, Whampoa; A. H. Wilson, Esq., Para. 

The presents to the library and museum were also announced, as 
under : — Bateman's Catalogue of Antiquities ; Catalogue of Victoria 
Exhibition (K. E. H. Mackenzie, Esq.). Verba Nominalia (Dr. E. S. 
Charnock). 

The President said that, before proceeding with the business of the 
evening, he wished to make the important communication that Mr. 
William Thomas Pritchard, F.A.S.L., F.R.G.S., late Her Majesty's 
consul at the Fiji islands, had been appointed special commissioner 
from the Anthropological Society of London, to inquire into the causes 
of the recent negro insurrection in the island of Jamaica. The well 
known character and ability of Mr. Pritchard, was a sufficient guaran- 
tee that he would furnish the Society with a true and faithful record 
of the anthropological causes of that insurrection. He felt assured, 
therefore, that the meeting would be glad to hear that that gentle- 
man had undertaken so important a mission. 

The following paper was then read. 

Some Remarks on tlie Origin, Manners, Customs, and Superstitions of the 
Gallinas People of Sierra Leone. By J. M. Harris, Esq., F. A*S. L. 
(This paper will appear at length in the Memoirs.) 

The tribe or people now known under the name of " Gallinas," in 
consequence of their being located upon the banks of the river so 
called by the Spanish and Portuguese slave-traders, appears to be an 
offshoot of the great Mandingo tribes ; and probably migrated from 
the interior, beyond the Koronkho cormtry, to the seaboard, about 
two hundred years ago. 

The Gallinas people still at times use the bow and arrow, and 
appear to have retained many of the customs and habits of their an- 
cestors, who were probably pure Mandingoes. 

These people have apparently for many years acted as brokers 
to the slave-dealers, and for a long period depended entirely upon the 
slave-trade for means of obtaining food, clothing, etc. ; and it is en- 
tirely within the last few years that they have turned their attention 
to work. The soil of the Gallinas country is sandy, barren, and 
unfit for cultivation; and it is a mistake to suppose that this 
country produces any article of export, for it is the Crim country on 
the one side, and Goorah on the other, where the produce is collected. 
The cloths are made principally in Kissy, and find their way down to 
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the coast as a medium of exchange for salt and other commodities. 
There are very many of the Gallinas people 'who carve wood, palm- 
nuts, etc., and who make wooden spoons and plates, as well as iron- 
work of different kinds. 

As a rule, the Gallinas peo2sle are inveterate gamblers ; they play 
various games, the principal one being called by them warri, but it is 
common to nearly all parts of Africa under different names. It is 
played with a board having twelve holes, and forty -eight seeds. One 
of these boards was exhibited, and showed the style of carving exe- 
cuted by the Gallinas people. They have many other games besides 
warri; and they frequently play until they have lost everything they 
possess, even placing their wives and children in pledge, and, as a last 
resource, stake their own liberty on the chances of the game. 

The Gallinas all, more or less, profess Mohammedanism ; and the 
chiefs usually send their sons into the interior for several years to 
learn the Mandingo tongue, to enable them to read the manuscript 
Koran used in the country. They are excessively superstitious, and 
have almost unlimited belief and confidence in anything made by any 
bookman — that is, people who have a written language, as Moham- 
medans, or Europeans, Americans, etc. 

The author concluded with an interesting account of the porra, a 
religious and political institution. 

The thanks of the Society having been given to Mr. Harris, 

Dr. Sbemamst remarked on the curious custom which appeared to 
exist among the Gallinas, of the women having no intercourse with 
their husbands until the children to whom they had given birth were 
three years old ; and he observed that a similar custom prevails also 
among the natives of the South Sea Islands. 

Mr. Pritohakd confirmed the statement of Dr. Seemann, by observ- 
ing that the practice of the women not having intercourse with their 
husbands while suckling their children, prevails in all the islands of 
the South Pacific. The practice is connected with polygamy, for at 
those times the men paid attention to their other ladies. 

Dr. Beigel inqiured what was the manner in which the men and 
women of the Gallinas people dressed their hair ? 

The Eev. Dunbab Heath asked whether reverence of animals was 
observed in other parts of Africa, especially whether reverence was 
paid to animals that had particular marks? He said he asked the 
question because, in ancient Egypt, it was the custom to worship 
animals that were marked in a particular manner. With respect to 
the games mentioned in the paper, there was a similarity between 
them and some of the games of the ancient Egyptians ; and the way 
in which the Gallinas went to war and returned with slaves, was also 
like the practice of that ancient people. Observation of the habits 
and customs of these African tribes was important, as it might serve to 
throw light on their connection with the ancient inhabitants of Egypt. 

Major Owen, referring to that part of the paper which alluded to 
certain ceremonies practised on the young women, inquired whether 
the clitoris itself was excised and removed 1 
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Mr. Pbitohard said he was acquainted with places in the Pacific 
where the same name was applied to the operation on females as to 
circumcision in men ; but the custom was not general in the Pacific 
islands, and in the cases where it was practised it was not known 
generally among the tribe. He could not learn any other motive for 
the operation than the prevention of the woman from having illicit 
intercourse with the man, as it was supposed they could not have con- 
nection with a man after the operation was performed. A piece of 
sharpened bamboo was inserted, and the parts were wounded at 
random, and a considerable flow of blood took place. The girl ope- 
rated on was made to believe that it rendered her incapable of having 
children. In some islands on the Pacific, the hair was eradicated 
from the labia ; he could not obtain from the natives any precise in- 
formation as to these customs. 

Mr. C. Carter Blake observed, with reference to this peculiar 
custom, that the practice of amputating the clitoris existed among the 
ladies of ancient Rome, as any reader of Martial's "Epigrams" well 
knew. With insect to the three skulls which Mr. Harris had placed 
on the table, and presented to the Society, he observed that one of 
them, belonging to the Vey tribe, was superior to the usual develop- 
ment of the skulls of natives of the Gold Coast. The second was the 
skull of a Goora, believed to be a tribe of the Gallinas. It was an 
interesting skull, being higher in the palate than most negro skulls, 
and the foramen was rather more forward. The third skull was, 
however, the most interesting. It was that of a Kmman, one of a 
tribe of African negroes who are readily acclimatised, and they are 
commonly earned in European ships to act as cooks. The S25ecimen 
on the table was, however, a very debased skull, as regarded its animal 
character ; it was, in fact, almost of as low a grade as the skull of man 
could attain. It was the second lowest of the collection in the 
Society's Museum. The other one was that of an Australian, and in 
whatever light it might be considered — whether as approaching the 
missing link between man and the lower order of animals, or other- 
wise — it was very remarkable. The skull on the table was particularly 
interesting, because the coronal suture had a tendency to become 
connate, and along the inter-parietal suture there was a distinct pro- 
jecting ridge. In the collection of the Society, and in that of the 
College of Surgeons, there were skulls in which similar ridges were 
distinctly developed, but it was a curious fact that this was the first 
negro skull he had observed which presented the same character to 
such an extent as in this skull. 

Dr. Beigel said he did not perceive that the coronal suture had 
any tendency to come into connection near the parietal bones. He 
did not conceive that the ridge alluded to was prominent enough, as 
to be of great importance, for similar elevations were to be seen in 
European skulls. For his own part, he did not believe there was such 
a close connection between the form of the skull and the capacity of 
the individual, as some persons supposed; but that was a subject on 
which he would dwell at another time. 

Mr. Harris, in reply to the questions and remarks of the previous 
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speakers, said that the Gallinas use combs for their hair ; they use 
combs with fine teeth, which are about the length of a man's finger. 
With regard to their reverence for animals, he said that one tribe 
did not eat goats, and that others reverence alligators. He men- 
tioned the fact, that an old man had an alligator that was quite tame, 
and fed out of his hand. With regard to the Poorah, it was an in- 
stitution somewhat similar to freemasonry, and those who were 
initiated into it, understood one another by signs not known to the 
rest of the tribe. It was originated, he believed, for the purpose of 
making laws, all of which were settled in the bush. As to the skulls, 
one was that of a Vey ; his father was a native of Kissy, situated 
about 200 miles in the interior, and his mother was the descendant 
of a white man. He (Mr. Harris) knew him well. He was a man of 
great bravery. He was killed in a skirmish, and fought with so 
much valour that he received four cuts before he was killed. The 
Goorah skull was that of the king of the Goorah people, whose country 
is about sixty miles from the coast ; they are civilised, and carry on 
many manufactures. The other skull, whatever might be its charac- 
teristic developments, was that of an intelligent man who had a very 
good temper. The Krus are considered to be the most intelligent of 
the negro tribes. 

The following paper was then read ; — 

Remarks on Genealogy in connexion toith Anthropology. By George 
W. Marshall, LLM., F.A.S.L. 

(This paper will appear at length in the Memoirs.) 
This paper was professedly suggestive of the value of the study of 
genealogy to anthropological science. In discussing the means which 
a knowledge of genealogy affords us of becoming better acquainted 
with the history of mankind, and with the origin of different nations, 
Mr. Marshall observes, that the study of genealogy is a j>assion in- 
herent in the whole human race, whether living in a barbarous or 
civilised state, and accounts for this taste by mentioning those na- 
tural causes which in the first stages of civilisation place one man 
above his fellows. The value of genealogy, as tending to elucidate 
the physical formation of man, as well as his mental capacity, is in- 
stanced in reference to consanguineous marriages, family resem- 
blances, hereditary diseases, and such like. The same characteristics 
are observable in animals as in man. The chief difficulty in the way 
of the anthropologist who would use genealogy as a means of study- 
ing man accurately, is that of certainly ascertaining pedigrees for any 
length of time ; this defect is now being remedied, at least for future 
generations, by a more extended system of national registration. 

The paper concludes by defining genealogy, as connected with 
anthropology, as "the science of investigating the causes which 
lead to the intellectual and physical development of man, or contri- 
bute to his decline, so far as he is influenced by the condition of his 
progenitors." Hitherto genealogy has not been scientifically studied ; 
ere long we hope to see it receive that share of attention from sci- 



